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capable of elevating, enriching, and expanding the human 
consciousness. 
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(4) To contribute towards the synthesis and harmonious in- 
tegration of all presentations of the wisdom of the ages 
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(4) To preserve at the same time the peculiar beauty and appeal 
which each particular expression possesses as a unique and 
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THE TAO OF HEAVEN 


By CHWANG Т52Е 


1. The Tao of Heaven operates unceasingly, producing and 
bringing to perfection all things. 

The Tao of a ruler of men operates unceasingly, so that all 
follow him. 

The Tao of the sage operates unceasingly, so that all within 
the boundaries of the four seas look to him for guidance. 

He who knows Tao, honours the rulers of men, works іп 
union with the teachings of the sage, and achieves all things 
spontaneously, by inaction.* 

The inaction of the sage is not what the world knows as 
inaction. It is the result of perfect poise, which nothing can 
disturb, therefore he is at peace. 

When water is still, like a mirror, it reflects the beard and 
eyebrows of the beholder, It is perfectly level, and the philo- 
sopher models his rule of life accordingly. If water thus derives 
its lucidity from stillness, how much more so does the human 
intellect? The calm intellect of the sage is the mirror of heaven 
and earth, reflecting the universe. 

Repose, tranquillity, stillness, inaction: these are the levels of 
heaven and earth, the perfection of Tao. Therefore emperors, 
princes and sages, find in Tao their place of perfect rest. Resting 
therein they reach the emptinessT from which springs fullness, 

* Inaction, as used in this translation, implies action-in-inaction or 
Wu Wei. See The Simple Way of Lao Tsze, Shrine of Wisdom Manual 
No. 8, page 41. 

+ Absence of particularity. 
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and with the fullness, order. Again, from the emptiness comes 
stillness, and from stillness comes movement, and from move- 
ment, attainment. Also from stillness comes inaction, and from 
inaction comes delegation, and delegation brings contentment, 
Where there is a feeling of content, cares and troubles cannot 
abide, and the years of life are many. 

Repose, tranquillity, stillness, inaction: these are the ші- 
versal sources of all things. A perfect understanding of this 
great truth was the secret of Yao’s success as an emperor and 
of Shun's success as his minister.* 

A clear understanding of this great truth constitutes the 
virtue of rulers; while in a humbler estate it produces the 
wisdom of the inspired sage, the mysterious uncrowned king. 
Act in accordance with this truth when in retirement, and the 
scholars of rivers and seas, of mountains and forests, will bow 
before its power. Act in accordance with this truth to promote 
the well-being of the world, and great will be the merit, illus- 
trious the name, and the whole world will be united into one. 

2. By stillness men become sages, by movement they become 
rulers. By inaction they gain honour; by their pure and simple 
life, they prevent vain strife for worldly glory. 

A full understanding of the virtue of Heaven and Earth is 
the secret of the Root of Origin, which brings accord with 
Heaven, equity in the world, and harmony with men. To be in 
harmony with men brings human joy, but to be in accord with 
Heaven gives the bliss of Heaven. 

Chwang Tsze said: "О my Master, my Exemplar, Thou who 
destroyest all things without cruelty; Thou who dispensest 
favouts without condescension; Thou who art older than the 
greatest antiquity and yet beyond age; Thou who sustainest the 
universe, carving its myriad forms without art—in this is the 
bliss of Heaven." 

Therefore it is said: “Those who know the bliss of Heaven 
walk in the Way of Heaven from their birth, and when they 


Ж Yao and Shun were wise emperors at the dawn of Chinese 
history; their reigns, constituting a golden age, are regarded as 
models of virtuous benignity. 

_After occupying the throne for seventy years, Yao, setting aside 
his unworthy son, nominated his minister, the virtuous Shun, as 
his successor, and abdicated in his favour. See also the у; Kin 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XVI, page 383. » 
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die, do but undergo a bodily transformation. In stillness they 
possess the quality of Yin; in movement they exert the influence 
of the power of Yang.” Therefore those who know the bliss of 
Heaven have по grievance against Heaven, nor grudge against 
man. Nothing material injures them: nothing natural afflicts 
them. Hence it is said: Their movement is that of Heaven, 
their stillness is that of Earth; with poised minds they rule the 
world. Ghosts do not frighten them, nor are their minds 
troubled. Mental equilibrium gives them communion with all 
creatures.” This, again, may be termed the bliss of Heaven and 
enables the mind of the sage to cherish the whole universe. 

3. The virtue of wise rulers is to regard Heaven and Earth 
as their model, Tao as their Lord, and ever to be occupied in 
inaction. By inaction they rule the world with superabundant 
energy; but by action the energy is inadequate for the requisite 
services. Therefore the men of old held inaction in the highest 
honour. | 

When there is inaction оп the part of rulers as well as on the | 
part of the ruled, both classes will possess the same virtue and | 
there will be по subjects. | 

Conversely, when there is action on the part of rulers as well | | 
as on the part of the ruled, both classes will possess the same 
virtue and there will be no lordship. | 

Wherefore rulers must practise inaction that they may | 
administer the empire; while the ruled must practise action that 
they may subserve the interests of the empire. This is an un- \ 
changeable law. 

Therefore the wise rulers of ancient times, though their H Т 
knowledge encompassed both Heaven and Earth, were not | 
troubled in mind about results. Though their intellectual 
capacities beautified all creation they refrained from self- 
satisfaction. Though their dominion comprehended all things 
within the four seas they themselves did not act. 

Heaven does not give birth, yet all things move to their 
appointed end; Earth knows no increment, yet all things are 
nourished; wise rulers practised inaction and all men acclaimed 
their wise service. 

Therefore it is said: “There is nothing more mysterious than 
Heaven, nothing more bountiful than Earth, nothing greater 
than the Wise Ruler.” Therefore, also, it has again been said: 
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“The virtue of the wise ruler makes him the peer of Heaven 
and Earth." Riding upon Heaven and Earth, with all men as his 
team, he traverses the highways of the universe. 

4. The ruler is as the root, the essential; the ruled are as the 
topmost twigs, the details. The ultimate reason is vested in the 
sovereign; the minutiae of execution is the duty of the minister, 

The employment of armies and weapons is the lowest form 
of virtue. Rewards and punishments, benefits and injuries, are 
the lowest form of instruction. Ceremonies and laws, measures 
and numbers, are the lowest form of government. Thesoundof | 
bells and drums, the pomp of plumes and streamers, are the | 
lowest form of music; weeping, and the varied grades of 
mourning garments are the lowest forms of grief. Beyond the 
outward form of these five should be the generous outpouring 
of the heart and the exercise of the enlightened mind. 

The men of old cultivated the study of necessary details, but 
they did not allow this to precede that of essentials. The sove- 
reign precedes, the minister follows; the father precedes, the 
son follows; the elder brother precedes, the younger brother 
follows ; seniors precede, juniors follow; the male precedes, the 
female follows; the husband precedes, the wife follows, Dis- 
tinction of rank and precedence are discernible in the operations 
of Heaven and Earth: hence the sages adopted them as their 
pattern. 

In dignity, Heaven is honourable and Earth is lowly. After 
spring and summer come autumn and winter; such is the order 
5 of Фе four seasons. In the course of the revolutions of nature, 

I every sprout has its own distinguishing form. There are the 
gradual processes of maturity and decay, the perpetual ebb and 
flow of the tide of change. And if Heaven and Earth in their 
exalted dignity admit of rank and precedence, how much more | 
must this law apply to man? 

In the ancestral temple it is to parents that honour is paid, at | 
court honour is paid to rank, in the village to the elders, in the 
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; conduct of affairs to the most trustworthy. Such is the order 
i which appertains to Тао. He who in considering Tao dis- 
і regards this order thereby disregards Tao; and he who іп 


considering Tao disregards Tao—whence will he secure Tao? 


5. Therefore those of old who apprehended Tao, possessed 
first the knowledge of Heaven; next the characteristics of Tao; 
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benevolence and integrity followed. When these were appre- 
hended, then came the functions of public life. This accom- 
plished, there came objects and names; then employment 
according to capacity, then distinctions of good and bad work, 
then discrimination between right and wrong, and then, 
following this, rewards and punishments. 

Thus the wise and the foolish both met with their fitting 
reward; the exalted and the lowly each occupied his proper 
station. 

Now it is always necessary that both the virtuous and the 
inferior should have their capabilities distinguished and named 
in order that they may serve their ruler, nourish the ruled, 
administer things generally and regulate their individual 
activities. 

Schemes and wordly knowledge are of little avail. Con- 
formity to the will of Heaven is the indispensable requisite. 
This leads to the Perfection of the Rule of Great Peace. There- 
fore it has been written: “Wherever there is an object there is 
also a name." Objects and names indeed the ancients had, but 
they did not give them undue precedence. 

When those of ancient days considered Tao it was only after 
four previous steps that they introduced objects and names, 
and only after eight steps that rewards and punishments were 
discussed. 

To rise prematurely to objects and names is to be ignorant of 
their source; to rise prematurely to rewards and punishments is 
to be ignorant of the elements of government. Those who 
reverse the process of discussing Tao are only fit to be governed 
by others, they cannot adequately govern themselves. 

To rise prematurely to objects and names and rewards and 
punishments, this is to know something of the means. of 
government, but not the great Principle of Government.* 

Men with such a limited understanding may be used in the 
administration of empire, but they are not themselves able to 
administer empire. They are men of restricted vision. 

The details of ceremonies, laws, numbers, and measures were 
indeed cultivated by the ancients, but they were employed in 
the service of the rulers by the ruled. It was not by them that 
rulers nourished the world. 


* Which is Tao as the Way of Heaven, or the Divine Law. 
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6. In the ancient days Shun inquired of Yao: “In what way 
does your Majesty exercise your faculties?” Yao replied: “I am 
not arrogant towards the defenceless; I do not forsake the 
poor; I grieve for those who die; I love their orphan children, 
and I am compassionate to their widows.” 

“This is indeed good,” exclaimed Shun, “but it is not great!” 

“How do you mean?” rejoined Yao. 

“It is by inaction, the manifestation of Heavenly Virtue that 
serenity is attained," Shun replied. “Тһе sun and moon shine, 
the four seasons revolve, day and night alternate, clouds sail 
across the sky and rain is everywhere diffused.” 

“Alas!” cried Yao, “what confusion and turmoil I have been 
making for myself. You are in conformity with Heaven: I am 
only in conformity with man.” 

In the ancient days the Way of Heaven and Earth was greatly 
venerated, and Hwang-Ti,* Yao, and Shun, all regarded it as 
perfection. Thus the rulers of old practised inaction and walked 
in this Way. 

7. As Confucius was travelling westward to deposit some of 
his writings in the Imperial Library, Tsze-Lut said reflectively, 
“I have heard that a certain librarian, by name Lao Tsze, has 
retired into private life, and as you wish to deposit your works 
it might be advisable for you to interview him.” 

“Excellent!” replied Confucius, and he went immediately to 
see Lao Tsze; but the latter would not give his approval of the 
works. Thereupon Confucius began to expound the Twelve 
Classics, that he might convince him. “This is all great exag- 
geration,” cried Lao Tsze, interrupting him. “Tell me, what 
are your criteria?” 

“Benevolence,” replied Confucius, “and Integrity.” 

“Do you consider Benevolence and Integrity to constitute 
the original nature of тап?” asked Lao Tsze. 

“I do," answered Confucius, “without Benevolence the 
superior man could not fulfil his purpose; without Integrity it 
were better that he had not been born. These two constitute 
the original nature of a pure man." 


ж Hwang-Ti, the Yellow Emperor. See Shrine of Wisdom, No. 89, 
page 97. 
+ Tsze-Lu, опе of the well-known disciples of Confucius. 
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«Мау I ask you to define Benevolence and Integrity?" Lao 
Tsze continued. 

“They consist," answered Confucius, “in the overflowing of 
the heart in kindly sympathy; in universal love without the 
element of self. These are the characteristics of Benevolence 
and Integrity.” 

“You аге too vague and ambiguous!” exclaimed Lao Tsze. 
“Does not universal love contradict itself? Is not the deliberate 
elimination of selfish thoughts a form of selfishness? If you, T 
venerable sir, wish men not to be without their proper nourish- | 
ment—there are Heaven and Earth pursuing their invariable 
course; there are the Sun and Moon, whose brightness is 
unceasing ; there are the stars and constellations, whose group- : | 
ings never change; there are the birds and beasts, which 
assemble in their flocks and herds unfailingly; there are trees ] 
and shrubs, which grow upward without exception. Do you, B 
venerable sir, be even as these: follow Tao, and you will be i | У 
perfect. Why these vain struggles after Benevolence and 
Integrity? It is as though you were beating a drum while | 
pursuing a fugitive! Alas! venerable sir, you have brought | 
much confusion into the mind of man.” | | 
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8. Shih-khang Khi* visited Lao Tsze and said to him: 

“Having heard, venerable sir, that you were a sage, I van- 
quished all thought of distance to come and see you. Travelling BE 
for a hundred days, the soles of my feet became hardened, but j а> 
I refrained from resting. And now I see that you are not a sage. 
When rats ate of your leavings, you sent your younger sister | 
from your house. Therefore you are not benevolent. However М 
plentiful may be your stocks of food, both raw and cooked, 
you hoard it, and are stingy beyond all bounds.” | 

To these remarks Lao Tsze appeared indifferent and made no Hn 
reply. The next day Shih-khang Khi came again to see him, and й 
said: "Yesterday I was rude to you, but to-day I am sorry; 
what can be the reason of this?" 

Lao Tsze replied: *I do not claim to be clever or learned, | 
spiritual or holy. If yesterday you had called me an ох, I would ie 
have considered myself to be like an ox. If you had called me a С 
horse, I should have considered myself to be like a horse. A 
truthful classification, if rejected, only intensifies the reproach. 

* Of Shih-khang Khi nothing appears to be known. 
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І am naturally humble. I do not practise humility as an exer- 
cise. 

Shih-khang Khi removed himself respectfully from Lao 
Tsze’s shadow. Не then again advanced deferentially, and 
said : “May I inquire of you concerning a rule of life?" 

Lao Tsze replied: “You have a strange countenance: your 
eyes protrude, your forehead is wedge-shaped, your jaws are 
heavy, your mouth is wide; you resemble a tethered horse, 
which would move but cannot, yet which if freed would dash 
away as an arrow from a bow. You are too minutely pains- 
taking; you are shrewd and clever, but make too great a parade 
of your ability. All this indicates a lack of sincerity. Those 
found on the wrong side of a boundary are called thieves." 

9. Lao Tsze said: "Тао is not exhausted by participating in 
the greatest magnitude, nor is it ever absent from the least ої 
things; thus all things are embosomed in Tao. Wide indeed is 
its boundless capacity, unfathomable its depth. 

The manifestation of virtue in the form of benevolence and 
integrity is the lowest development of spiritual merit. Who but 
the perfect man can determine their place? The universe of the 
perfect man, is it not vast? Yet he suffers no embarrassment. He 
wields limitless power without attachment. Rising above all 
falseness, Бе is not tempted by gain. Penetrating to the truth ої 
things, he preserves that which is essential. Thus he places 
himself beyond the confines of Heaven and Earth; viewing all 
things dispassionately, his soul is free from care. Comprehend- 
ing Tao he is in accord with virtue. Thus he relegates benevo- 
lence and integrity to their rightful place, accounting cere- 
monies and music as guests. It is thus that the mind of the 
perfect man attains its serenity.” 

10. The exposition of Tao most valued by the world is that 
found in books: but books are collections of words, and the 
value of words rests in the ideas they enshrine. Ideas have an 
essence which cannot be expressed by words, yet the world 
values words as the essence of books; but though the world 
values them, words alone are not of value, even as that sense in 
which the world values them is not the sense in which they are 
really valuable. 

That which can be seen with the eye is shape and colour; 
that which can be heard with the ear is name and sound. Alas 
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that worldly men should think of shape and colour, name and 
sound as the only means of understanding the true essence of 
Tao. This is far from the truth. So it is that “the wise do not 
speak, and those who speak are not wise.” How then should 
the world discover this true essence? 

Duke Huan* was once seated in his hall reading a book. 
Below him was a wheelwright, named Phien, making a wheel. 
Laying aside his mallet and chisel, Phien ascended the steps 
and said: “Мау I venture to ask what words your Grace is 
reading?” The duke replied: “I am studying the words of the 
sages." 

“Are the sages alive?" asked the wheelwright. “No, they 
are dead," replied the duke. 

“Then,” the other answered, “the words your Highness is 
studying are only the dregs and sediments of dead men.” t 
“What do you mean by criticizing what I read?” exclaimed the 
duke; “explain yourself adequately or you shall die P? 

“Your servant will take an illustration from his own art,” 
said the wheelwright. “In making a wheel if you work too 
gently the workmanship is not firm; if you work too violently 
the spokes will not fit. You must be neither too gentle nor too 
violent, and thus the ideas of the mind are realized. Words, 
however, cannot explain the exactitude of this mysterious art. 
I cannot teach it to my son, nor can he learn it from me. Thus 
in my seventieth year I am still making wheels. 

“If the ancients, together with what they could not impart, 
are dead and gone, what your Highness is studying must be 
their dregs.” 


ж A famous ruler in the Ch’i State in the 7th century в.с. 


T It should be remembered that most Taoist teachings are ex- 
pressed in paradox. The writings and instructions of the enlightened 
teachers constitute perhaps the most valuable possessions of pos- 
terity, but if they are considered merely in their outwardly expressed 
form, and not in their spirit, to the reader they are as dregs. 
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PSELLUS THE NEO-PLATONIST 


Michael Constantine Psellus, called by historians Psellus the 


Younger, was born in 1020 A.D. at Constantinople. He came of | 
Г ЕЕЕ а patrician family with а tradition of rulership. At five years 
Я Е of age he was placed under the care of a tutor, and quickly | 
з showed promise of unusual talent, concentration, and industry, 
CN | When as а young man he attended the Schools at Athens he | 


| rapidly became master of all the knowledge of his day, excelling 

| particularly іп Мео-Ріагопіс philosophy, which had in some 
measure returned to Greece after more than five hundred 
years’ exile in Persia, though it had little influence in the now 
Christianized empires of the East and West. 

The Emperor Constantine VIII dominated south-eastern 
Europe. The Eastern or Greek Church had now been separated 
for 150 years from the Roman Church in the West. This cleavage 
had been based on certain points of doctrine, though the actual 
pronouncement of partition was the result of a long struggle 
for authority between Rome and Constantinople. 

In the Greek Church, as in the Roman, Aristotelianism was 
predominant as the philosophical basis of explanation of the 
dogmas of the Church, but, both in East and West, Scholas- 
ticism, with its subtleties of disputation in the realms of theology 
and metaphysics, was becoming the chief occupation of scholars 
and clerics alike. 

In the eleventh century learning had reached a low ebb in 
Christian Europe. At the University of Paris William of 
Champeaux, who later became Archbishop of Paris, was the 
leading influence. He was a master of Scholastic disputation to 
whom students flocked from all parts of Europe. He was of 
the Realist School, as was his contemporary in England, Anselm 
of Canterbury, and the controversy between Nominalists, 
headed by Abelard, and Realists was rising to its height. The 
true spirit of philosophy had been darkened almost to the point 
of disappearance. 

In the south of Spain, however, there was a vigorous resur- 
gence of the true philosophic spirit, for with the Mahommedan 
conquest of Spain the Arabian Neo-Platonists were bringing 
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back into circulation parts of certain works of Plato, Plotinus, 
and Proclus in the form of manuscripts in Arabic, while they 
themselves were spreading the same principles in their own 
teachings and writings. 

At the same time, in Constantinople, Psellus was carrying out 
a somewhat similar work to that of the Arabians in Andalusia, 
for on his return from Athens to Constantinople he began to 
teach the Neo-Platonic principles of philosophy as well as 
dialectic and rhetoric, and was appointed Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the newly-founded Academy of Constantinople, where 
he became famous as the greatest teacher and scholar of his 
day. His championship of Platonism at a time when Aristotle 
was tegarded as the only philosophical authority, as well as his 
admiration for the theology of the ancient Greeks, aroused 
great suspicions as to his orthodoxy in the minds of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

At the height of his success as a teacher he was recalled to 
court, where the Emperor made him Secretary of State and 
gave him the title Prince of Philosophers. Psellus now exercised 
great influence as adviser to the Emperor and held this position 
for many years under succeeding rulers. Later he was also 
made Prime Minister. 

In 1068 Romanus Diogenes became emperor, but after three 
years the senators, acting on the counsel of Psellus, deposed 
him and elected in his place Michael Ducas, the son of a 
former emperor. 

Michael VII had been a pupil of Psellus, and while under his 
tutorship had shown a great love of learning, but he was a 
poet and a skilled exponent of the art of dialectical ingenuity 
rather than a statesman, and, disregarding the earnest warnings 
of Psellus, he spent most of his time in discussions with the 
sophist Italus and his many followers. The counsels of Psellus 
became more and more distasteful to the emperor, who finally 
replaced his former friend and tutor by Italus who had risen to 
great favour at court. 

In 1078 Michael VII was deposed and the new emperor, 
Nicephoras Botanias, banished Psellus to a monastery. In 1080 
the title Prince of Philosophers was bestowed upon the sophist 
Italus by the next emperor, Alexius Commenius. 

Psellus lived for about twenty-seven years after his banish- 
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ment, remaining in seclusion, dishonoured by the multitude, 
He left a large number of works both in poetry and prose on 
many subjects, including philosophy, theology, history, astron- 
omy, mathematics, physics, politics, music, medicine, and juris- 
prudence, in which were displayed his keen observation, his 
wide knowledge, and his mastery of style. But the chief value 


i philosophers in Spain, he was опе of the forerunners of the 
B ЕН great Renaissance Neo-Platonists, keeping alight in Europe the 

| vital principles which were, а few hundred years later, to , 
breathe new life into the world of the mind. 


= 

22: c . . . . . "т 
Е | | of his work lies in the preservation and re-expression of Neo- 
£ ЕН Platonic thought, for like his contemporaries, the Arabian 
E | | 

Bx i | 


SEED THOUGHTS 


2 If we will pretend to any certainty at all concerning the 
| existence of а God, we must of necessity explode this new 
{ sceptical hypothesis of the possibility of our understandings 
i being so made as to deceive us in all our clearest perceptions, 
fi by means whereof we can be certain of the truth of nothing, 
3 and to use our utmost endeavour to remove the same. In the 


first place therefore we affirm that no Power, how great soever, 
and therefore not Omnipotence Itself, can make anything to 


"P ca KS Prts ertt ly 


E : be indifferently either true or false, this being plainly to take 
е | i away the nature both of truth and falsehood, or to make them 
H | і nothing but words without any signification. Truth is not 
5 й factitious ; it is a thing which cannot be arbitrarily жай, but is. 
É —Ralph Cudwortb. 
H | і Whatsoever is clearly and distinctly perceived in things 
5 abstract and universal by any опе rational being in the whole 
$ | і world, is not a private thing, and true to himself only that 
Е | i perceived it, but it is . . . a Public, Catholic and Universal 
5 | Truth: it obtains everywhere, and, as Empedocles sang of 
і Natural Justice . . . It is extended throughout the vast aether, and 


through Infinite Light or Space; and were there indeed infinite 


worlds, all thickly peopled with rational animals, it would be 
alike true to every one of them. 


—Ibid. 
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TRIADS OF WISDOM* 


Translated from the Welsh for The Shrine of Wisdom from the 
Myvyrian Archeology 


22. Wisdom comes from: considering inclination and nature, 
searching for truth, and enduring for all goodness and beauty. 

23. Three things that disclose wisdom: to be skilful in deal- 
ing with lies when met, to love and practise truth, and to shun 
those things which ask for concealment. 

24. Three *littles" which show much wisdom: little pride, 
little greed, little talk. 

25. Three things not done by the wise and godly: to watch 
with one eye, to listen with one ear, to aid with one hand. 

26. Three things not easily attained: the summit of art and 
knowledge, the flights of Awen,T and the boundaries of wis- 
dom; because the length, breadth, height and depth of these 
things cannot be seen, and no-one but God knows them. 

27. Three things nothing can withstand and resist: truth, 
reason, and forbearance. 

28. Three chief opposites exist: large and small, hot and cold, 
light and dark; and from the suitability or unsuitability of the 
order of these things follows justice or injustice. 

29. Three chief energies of the soul: love, understanding, 
and will. 

30. Three fore-energies of the soul: reason, conscience, and 
work, namely action; that is to say they are judged as fore- 
energies if they are not of the origin and cause of the three 
chief energies. 

31. Three chief actions of man's understanding : considering, 
choosing, and doing. 

32. Three things which arise from right exercise of the 
energies of the soul: knowledge, powers, and good endow- 


ments. 


ж For previous Triads of this series see Shrine of Wisdom, No. 75, 
p. 62. 
+ Awen signifies inspirational genius. See Shrine of Wisdom, 


No. 21, p. 21. 
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235 'Three teachets of man's energies: the meaning of devo- 
tional Awen, a conscience guided by reflective judgment, and 
the circumstances of life ; and from these three come the sciences, 

34. Three things the ideas of which are entirely good: 
modality, causes, and effects. 

35. Three instruments of every act: love, repugnance to 
evil, and self-trial. 

36. Three foundations of justice and reflection: equity from 
reason, conscience from mercy, order from the understanding | 
of the better and the worse. | 

37. Three foundations of felicity: contentment, generosity, | 
and understanding. 

38. From three things comes discriminative understanding: | 
the perception of form, the bearing of actions, and from these | 
the judging of utility. 

39. The three chief gifts of God to man: speech, under- 
standing, and love. 

40. Thtee excellences of goodness: gentleness, generosity, 
and consideration. 

41. Three causes of lawlessness: selfishness, inconsiderate- 
ness, and careless indifference. 

42. Three things which teveal what is in every man: the 
tongue, the hand, and the eye; by careful and wise thinking on 
every one of the three. 

43. Three things honourable іп a man: being true, being 
brave, and being skilful. 

44. Three things which show wisdom in man: his being 
mindful of his knowledge, his being skilful in his work, and 
his being thoughtful in his purpose. 

45. Three things that speak well of a man: being sensitive, 
being friendly, and being a lover of peace. | 

46. Three things which every relation and friend should 
have: sincerity, bravery, and morality. | 

47- Three things which make a man gracious: will, know- 
ledge, and manners; and not much good will follow from the 
lack of these. 

48. Three things which together make wealth : understanding, 


goodness, and worldly possessions; and from the correct usage 
of these three come the blessing and favour of God. 


(To be continued) 
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THE ELEMENTS OF THEOLOGY 
PROCLUS* 


Proposition CLVII 


Every paternal cause is the supplier of being to all things, and gives 
subsistence to the hyparxes of beings. But every thing which is 
fabricative of the production of form exists prior to composite 
natures and precedes their order and division according to number, 
and is also of the same co-ordination with the paternal cause, in 
the more partial genera of things 


For each of these belongs to the order of bound; since 
hyparxis, also, number and form, have all of them the nature of 
bound: hence, in this respect they are co-ordinate with each 
other. But the demiurgic or fabricative cause, indeed, produces 
fabrication with multitude. And the uniform, or that which has 
the form of The One, supplies the progressions of beings. And 
the former, indeed, is the artificer of form, but the latter pro- 
duces essence. So far therefore, as being and form differ from 
each other, so far also does the paternal differ from the demi- 
utgic cause. But form is а certain being. Hence the paternal 
cause is more total and causal, and is beyond the demiurgic 
genus, in the same manner that being is beyond form. 


Proposition CLVIII 


Every elevating cause in the Gods differs both from a purifying cause, 
and from the convertive genera 


For it is evident that this cause also has necessarily a primary 
subsistence in the Gods; since all the causes of total Good 
pre-exist іп the Divinities. But it subsists prior to the purifying 
cause : for the one liberates from things of a subordinate nature, 
but the other conjoins with more excellent natures. The ele- 
vating, however, has a more partial order than the convertive 


* For previous sections see Shrine of Wisdom, Nos. 56 to 93. 
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cause: for every thing which converts is converted either to 
itself, or to that which is more excellent than itself. But the 
energy of the elevating cause is characterized by a conversion 
to that which is more excellent, as leading that which is con- 
verted to a superior and more Divine cause. 


Proposition CLIX 


Every Order of the Gods consists of the two first principles, bound and 
infinity. But one Order is in a greater degree derived from bound, 
and another from infinity 


For every Order proceeds from both principles, because the 
communications of first causes pervade through all secondary 
natures. But in some respects bound predominates in the mix- 
ture (of bound and infinity), and in others, infinity. And thus 
that genus in which the prerogatives of bound have dominion 
has its completion in the form of bound. This too is the case 
with the genus which has the form of the infinite, and in which 
the properties of infinity predominate. 


Proposition CLX 
Concerning Intellect 


Every Divine intellect is uniform, or has the form of The One, and 


is perfect. And the first Intellect subsists from Itself, and pro- 
duces other intellects 


For if it is a God it is filled with Divine unities and is uni- 
form. But if this be so, it is also perfect, being full of Divine 
goodness. And if this be admitted, it is likewise primarily 
intellect, as being united to the Gods. And being primary 
intellect, it also gives an hypostasis to other intellects: for all 


secondary natures obtain their hyparxis from such as have а 
primary subsistence. 


(To be continued) 
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DESIRE 
(From the Dhammapada) 


The desire of a thoughtless man grows like a creeper; he 
runs from life to life, like a monkey seeking fruit in a forest. 

Whomsoever this fierce poisonous desite overcomes, his 
sufferings increase like the spreading Birana grass. 

But from him who overcomes this fierce desire, sufferings 
fall away, like waterdrops from a lotus leaf. 

This salutary counsel I give you: “Do ye, who are here 
assembled, dig up the root of desire, even as he who wants 
to destroy the Birana grass must dig up the root, that Mara, 
the tempter, may not crush you again and again, as the stream 
crushes the reeds.” 

As a ttee, even though it has been cut down, grows again 
so long as its root is uninjured, even so, unless the cause of 
desire is removed, pain will return again and again. 

He whose thirty-six streams* are allowed to flow without 
restraint in the channels of pleasure—the waves of passion will 
catry away that misguided man. 

These streams flow everywhere; the creeper of passion easily 
sprouts and takes root. If you find the creeper springing up, 
cut its root by means of wisdom. 

A creature’s pleasures are extravagant and luxurious; given 
up to pleasure and seeking enjoyment, men are subject to birth 
and decay. 

Beset with lust, men run about like a hunted hare; held in 
fetters and bonds, they undergo pain for a long time, again 
and again. 

Beset with lust, men run about like a hunted hare; let the 
Bhikkhu therefore drive out desire by striving after passion- 
lessness. 

He who having got rid of the forest of desire, gives himself 
over to the forest, and who when once freed from it runs again 
to the forest of desire, look at that man! though free, he runs 
back into bondage. 


* The various kinds of feeling and desire of the senses and lower 
mind with their associated objects or stimuli. 
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The wise do not call that a strong fetter which is made of 
iron, wood, or hemp; but passionately strong is the attachment 
to precious stones and rings, to son or wife. 

That fetter the wise call strong which drags down; yields, 
but is difficult to undo; after having cut this at last, men leave 
the world, free from cares, and leaving the pleasures of lust 
behind. 

Those who are slaves to passions run down the stream of 
desires as a spider runs down the web he has made for himself; 
when they have cut this at last, the wise go onwards, free from 
cares and leaving all sorrow behind. 

Gain freedom from what is before; gain freedom from what 
is behind; gain freedom from what is between, passing beyond 
them: when thy mind is altogether free thou wilt no more be 
subject to birth and decay. 

If a man is tossed about by doubts, full of strong passions, 
and yearning only for what is pleasurable, his desire vill 
grow more and more and he will indeed make his fetters 
strong. 

If a man delights in quieting doubts, and always reflecting, 
dwells on what is not delightful (such as the impurity of the 
body), he will certainly remove, nay, he will cut the fetters 
of Mara. 

He who has reached the consummation, who does not fear, 
who is without desire and without sin, he has broken all the 
thorns of life. . . . 

He who is without desire and without attachment, who 


understands the teachings and their interpretation, who knows 
the order of the words, 


. . . he is called a true sage, a great 
man. 


All conquering, I know all; іп all conditions of life free from 
taint, I have left all and through the elimination of desire I am 
free; having learnt myself, whom shall I teach? 

The gift of the Law exceeds all gifts; the sweetness of the 


Law exceeds all sweetness; delight in the Law exceeds all 
delights; the extinction of desire overcomes all sorrow. 


Riches bind the foolish if they look not for the other shore; 


the foolish by his desire for riches enslaves himself, even as 
he enslaves others. 


The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by 
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passion; therefore a gift* bestowed on the passionless brings 
great reward. 

The fields ate damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by 
hatred; therefore a gift bestowed on those who do not hate 
brings great reward. 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by 
vanity: therefore a gift bestowed on those who are free from 
vanity brings great reward. 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by 
self-seeking: therefore a gift bestowed on those who ate free 
from self-seeking brings great reward. 


* This gift is Lord Buddha’s teachings of deliverance through 
the Good Law. 


JEWELS 


“A man has little cause to be afraid of anything provided he 
knows himself to be well intentioned; nor ought it to worry 
him at all if he cannot translate it into fact. Withal he is wrong 
to understate his virtue so long as he is certain of his good 
intention, since virtue, and good generally speaking, is vested 
in good will. There can no fault be found with thee if thou 
hast right good will.” — Eckhart. 


“The усгу best prayer a man can pray has no ‘give me this 
virtue or that want,’ or ‘give me, Lord, Thyself,’ or ‘life eternal,’ 
but ‘give me nothing, Lord, but what Thou wilt, and do, O 
Lord, just what and as Thou wilt.’ ” —Ibid. 


“When I pray for aught my prayer goes for naught; when 
I pray for naught I pray as I ought.” —Ibid. 
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ІШ Е EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMENTARY OF 
47 SIMPLICIUS UPON THE ENCHIRIDION OF 
4! EPICTETUS* | 

>, | | “There is no greater sign of stupidity and want of sense than to trife 
M away а great deal of time in things relating to the body. . . . Form 
X ought to look upon . . . the improvement of the soul as that which 
^ iid challenges our time, and is the true and main end and business of our lives.” | 
É As men of noble dispositions are always aiming at something | 
3 that is manly and brave, and aspire after as high degrees of 
| accuracy and perfection as their nature permits; so sluggish | 


and heavy souls аге ever employing themselves in something 
«і that is little and vulgar and insignificant, where they hope to 
meet with no difficulty and from whence it is certain that they 
І will reap по honour. So that when we consider man as he is, 
a creature whose very essence is a rational soul, and whose 
body is only the instrument of that soul, contrived for her use 
and to be employed at her pleasure—for such а one, І say, to 
concern himself very little in the operations of the soul, but to 
let that lie idle and uncultivated, while all his time and pains 
ate bestowed upon the body, argues a mighty defect in his natute 
and indeed can scarce proceed from any other cause than such 
LN a defect. For what artificer of any note or skill at all would spend 
A his whole time upon scouring his tools, without putting them 
to the uses for which they were intended and following 
his trade with them? And yet such a senseless creature is every 
man that applies all his care and time to the service of his body 

and neglects his mind. 

But in truth, this mighty assiduity upon the body does not 
only betray want of sense but excess of passion. For the time 
we spend upon any object is usually proportionable to the 
pleasure we take in it and the affection we have for it. And for 
this reason we ought to look upon all the pains we bestow 

| upon the body as a thing of only minor importance, for which 
| we have very little tenderness and in which we find but small 
satisfaction; and to transfer all these things to an object more 


| E * For previous sections see the Shrine of Wisdom, Nos. 87, 89, go and 91. 
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worthy of them, even that soul whose instrument and servant 
this body is, for they are all its due. And this is the true measure 
and rule by which we should be governed in the distribution 
of our services to each of them. 


“Iz is the peculiar quality and a character of an undisciplined man 
to expect no advantage and to apprehend no mischief from himself, but 
all from objects without him; whereas the philosopher, on the contrary, 
looks inwards and apprehends that no good or evil can happen to him but 
from himself alone. . . г? 


Reason, which is our very essence and form, that which makes 
and denominates us Men, is placed in our own power. And 
so likewise are the sensual appetites and passions, only with 
this difference: that these are not peculiar to us alone, but are 
given to us in common with brutes. So that reason is the 
incommunicable privilege and proper prerogative of human 
nature; that which is given to all men in common, and to none 
but men. For though there be a difference between one man's 
teason and another's with regard to particular persons and 
operations and objects, yet the faculty in general is the same, the 
foundation upon which it proceeds is the same, and its ends 
and motives are the same; all men ate directed by it to pursue 
the same good things, to detest and shun the same evils, to 
assent to the same truths, and reject the same errors and untruths. 
So that reason is every man's guide; and from this he takes his 
measures of good and evil, of true and false. 

Now the objects for which reason inspires us with a love and 
desire, are certain incorporeal excellences, indivisible and 
immutable, such as justice, and moderation, and prudence; 
and the advantage of these and the like good things is that each 
person may enjoy the whole of them without injuring or de- 
priving his neighbours. They are of unbounded extent, and no 
one man hath the less for any other man having more. Hence 
it comes to pass that the determinations of right reason can 
never be irreconcilable to one another; and so long as we pur- 
sue the objects it presents and recommends to our affections 
there follows no strife or contention, but all is union and mutual 
content, sweet harmony and perfect peace. . . . 

The philosopher consequently is concerned for no good 
but what is substantial, nor attends to any other business than 
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the promotion of wisdom and goodness, and the aspiring after 
those incorporeal excellences that appear so charming and 
lovely to clear-sighted reason. Such a one need never go out 


of himself to be happy. Virtue is his good, and that is always at 
home. 


", . . What is it that I think most worthy of study? My duty re- 
sulting from the condition of my nature... .” 


Upon due reflection I find that I have a principle or reason, 
and a body, but that these are not equal in authority or value; 
for my reason is the character of my nature; it challenges a right 
over my body, and commands it as an instrument subservient 
to it and over-ruled by it. Hence the inference is plainly this: 
that God and Nature designed that I should live a Ше of reason, 
and not of sense ; and that all my bodily passions should conform 
themselves to the commands of their lawful superior; that all 
my fears, and all my desires should be reduced into due order 
and pay homage to the more illustrious perfections of the soul. 
. . . And is he not his own murderer who knows his cure and 
yet will not take it? Yet, extravagant and absurd a folly as this 
is, outs is every whit as bad or worse, when we have the diseases 
of out souls set plainly before us, and are fully instructed in the 
medicines and restoratives proper for them, and yet are so 
wretched and stupid as to do nothing towards our recovery. 


“. . . Lose no time, but set about а good life now; and let the deter- 
minations of right reason be an inviolable law to you from this very 
moment. . ... And if you are not so great а man as Socrates, yet й 


will become you to live and act as if you intended in time to be as great 
as he.” 


To you who have not only had the maxims of philosophy and 
the measures of virtue fully explained and illustrated, but have 
applied your mind to the study of these things and made some 
considerable progress in them, and especially to you to whom 
they have been evidently proved, I say that you are by no means 
to content yourself with having your understanding enlightened 
and your judgment convinced by these rules unless you digest 
and make them of a piece with your soul, that they may be like 


a principle of new life within you, exerting itself in virtuous 
habits and influencing your whole conversation. 
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For whether you meet with anything successful or disas- 
ttous, pleasant or painful, whether it tend to honour or igno- 
miny, all are manageable; only be sure, let the temptation be 
never so small, never to slight or neglect it; and though it 
be never so great, do not be dispirited at it. Confidence will 
bring you victory where strength is lacking; and despondency 
will lose the prize though there be force enough to win it. 

Be sute, then, that you let no accident pass unimproved, but 
imagine that every one of them is an adversary that challenges 
you to the field, and that virtue is the crown for which you are 
to contend. 


“The first and most кам, мере in philosophy is the moral part, 
which teaches men their duty. . 


It is absolutely necessary that a man who makes any preten- 
sions to philosophy and aims at the peculiar perfection of his 
nature both as an animal and a rational creature, should have 
a clear and demonstrative knowledge of the Truth: for other- 
wise he may be liable to great errors, and run into innumerable 
inconveniences, by taking things upon trust, and leaning too 
much either on the bare authority or the insufficient proofs of 
confident pretenders. Virtue is a thing of the highest con- 
sequence, and it is not fit that we should take up with such 
slight and feeble persuasions concerning it as mere opinions 
and probabilities are capable of creating in us. . . . 

Furthermore, our knowledge is intended only to qualify us 
for action and lead us to it: therefore the practice of virtue and 
a good life is the ultimate design of all study and instruction. . . . 


“In every undertaking we shall do well to resign ourselves to the disposal 
of Providence. 


" "Не that submits to Destiny s Decrees 
Is justly counted wise by men, and knows 
The due respects which to the Gods he owes. 


22 


.. This submission is а most comprehensive duty; it 
comprehends the whole substance of morality and virtue; 
and a man may very deservedly be called good when he is 
satisfied with his lot in common with the rest of the world and 
can look upon himself as a part of this vast universe, without 
any such greedy and assuming notions as would seek to restrain 
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Providence within a narrow compass and make a world of 
himself alone. . 

And as this answers his wisdom, so does it his piety, too, for 
nothing expresses our reverence for God better than sucha 
cheerful resignation of our selves, and the receiving contentedly 
of whatever He sends to us. . . . 

The utmost perfection attainable by a human soul is a sincere 
conversion or turning to God; and a ready compliance with 
His Will upon all occasions is the crown and complement of 
all virtues. . . 


All I have to add is a prayer proper to this subject, and with it 
I conclude: 

“Grant, I beseech thee, О Lord, the Giver and Guide of all 
reason, that we may always be mindful of the dignity, of the 
nature, and the privilege Thou hast honoured us withal; that 
we may act in all things as becomes free agents, to the subduing 
and governing of our passions, refining them from flesh and 
sense, and rendering them subservient to excellent purposes. 
Grant us also Thy favourable assistance in the reforming and 
directing of our judgment; and enlighten us with Thy Truth, 
that we may discern those things that are really good ; and having 
discovered them, may love and cleave steadfastly to the same. 

And, finally, disperse, we pray Thee, those mists which 
darken the eyes of our mind, so that we may have a perfect 


understanding, and know both God and Man, and what to 
each is due." 


JEWELS 


* As soot defiles the most beautiful and perfect face, so the 
unruly desires of the soul defile and pollute that soul which 


entertains them, and yet that soul is the most beautiful and 
perfect image of God." 


2. John of the Cross. 


“The desires are like the suckers which grow on a tree, they 
sap its strength and destroy its fertility.” 


Ibid. 
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